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REVIEWS 



The Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Philip Alexander Bruce, LL.D. Two vols. New 
York: Putnams, 1910. $4. 

The revival of interest in the Old South due to many causes 
continues to supply us with good books on Virginia: during the 
present year Munf ord's Secession of Virginia, Ambler's Sectionalism 
in Virginia, Gordon's Life of Gordon, and Wertenbaker's Patrician 
and Plebeian have come to the reviewer's notice — a rather large 
number of books on a single American state, especially for one so 
far from the center of the great stage of the world's events. 
Now Mr. Philip Bruce, the foremost authority on Virginia history, 
comes out with a book which surpasses all others that have 
appeared since the publication of his own former work, The Eco- 
nomic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. 

The Institutional History of Virginia is written from the origi- 
nal sources as is evidenced on every page, i.e., from the manu- 
scripts bearing on the English colonies in America in the British 
archives, from the various collections in Virginia and in Washing- 
ton, and from the local or county records. Mr. Bruce has spent 
a dozen years in collecting the materials and in writing this book, 
and the result fully justifies the immense expenditure of thought 
and labor. If there was any doubt before there can be none now 
that he is the first and greatest authority on early Virginia history, 
and coming from such hands all students and even "lay readers" 
of history must turn to his pages as to a court of last resort. 

In a work of this high character it is scarcely necessary to 
outline in detail the chapters of which it is composed except 
perhaps to show the nature of the topics treated. The two volumes 
are divided into five parts as follows: Religion and Morals, 
Education, Legal Administration, Military System, Political Con- 
ditions, and these parts are subdivided into many chapters such 
for example as "The Clergy," "Dissent," "The Parish," "Witch- 
craft," and so on. If we bear in mind the topics of Mr. Bruce's 
former writings, the economic history and social life of early Vir- 
ginia, it will be seen that in this book he has completed the story. 
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He has now presented to us a full life-portrait of the first great 
English colony in America. And nothing is clearer than that 
this colony was but a part of England — a projection of Shake- 
speare's country across the wide Atlantic. In church, as in state, 
affairs Virginia was a new England. The country, its life, its 
organization, its whole spirit was genuinely English. There were 
the aristocratic leading families, the sturdy yeomen, the servant 
class; and the county lieutenant, the dignified justice of the peace, 
the quiet, ceremonious clergyman, the self-perpetuating vestry were 
all good counterparts of similar local officials or institutions in 
England. 

The old story that Virgina manifested no interest in education, 
that the church languished for the lack of devoted clergymen, 
receives a severe blow from these pages; and the opinion that 
all Puritans and saints settled in Massachusetts and that only 
cavaliers or worse people went to Virginia is also shown to be 
entirely incorrect. The so-called Old Dominion was a resort, 
even in the seventeenth century, for Puritans and Quakers; and 
Massachusetts was perhaps the home of as many cavaliers as was 
the more southern offshoot of England. 

The treatment of all these topics by the author is without bias of 
any kind; there are no invidious comparisons, there is no defense 
of anything — simply the straightforward narration of the facts, 
unadorned, to be sure, except that every page shows forth truthful 
history, and that is adornment indeed. Every scholar must be 
grateful for this thorough, complete, and final work upon the sub- 
ject and in the years to come its influence will very likely be greater 
even than that of the Economic History which has been for a 
decade the most quoted book on Virginia. 

William E. Dodd 



Organismic Theories of the State. By F. W. Coker. New 

York: Columbia University (Longmans, Green & Co., 

Agents), 1 910. Pp. 209. $1.50. 

After a rather lengthy introduction in which conceptions partly 

organismic, the combinations of contractual and organismic ideas, 

and the metaphysical conceptions of the organism as held by Hegel, 

Schelling, Krause, Ahrens, Waitz, and others are reviewed, the 

author takes up the body of his analysis as follows: (1) The 



